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In looking over the subject which has been assigned to me, I have been some- 
what puzzled as to the best approach, but very much more puzzled to know just how to 
make my presentation and bring it to a close in such a way as will be significant 
from the standpoint of this group. I was much interested in the statement regarding 
the number of agricultural missionaries at the present time, which was made this 
morning. It seemed to indicate either a change in standards on the part of Mr. 
Reisner, or else a reduction in the numbers of agricultural missionaries in the 
field. I suppose it is a matter of change in standards, if he is going to put them 
on the preferred list. 


My interest in agricultural missions is by no mcans new, It was back in 
1895, forty years ago, that I went to Lake Geneva and sat under Dr. Mott and re- 
ceived an inspiration from him. In those days, Mott and Speer were just as 
dynamic as Dr. Mott is today, and they made a profound impression on tho young men 
who gathered at the Y.M.C.A. camp at Lake Goneva, At that time, I was a student 
at the Iowa Agricultural College. Bolicving that Mott's viow of life was correct, 
and that we should dedicate ourselves to a real purpose, there were some of us who 
thought then that the field of agricultural missions might be devoloped. Though I 
do not know that Dr. Mott know it, there was a group of three of us = one who was 
studying medicine, one who w as studying for tho ministry, and one an agriculturist 
- who decided that we would go out as missionaries, in a group of throe, and take 
up the three aspects of missions. But that was in the wintor of '95-'96, and thero 
was no demand. Now I am saying this in order to raise the question as to whether 
the reason thero are only fifty agricultural missionaries in the field today is 
because this is the limit of the demand. The question I raise is whether or not 
the difficulty is with those who are doing the sending or those who are willing to 
be sent. 


In figuring on the approach to mako to this subject this morning, I have 
kept in mind tho same idoas we had in mind, so far as the agricultural work was 
concerned, when as a Laymen's Commission we arrived in India in the autumn of '3l, 
At that time we felt that the natural approach to studying agricultural missions 
in India was, first, to know what the probloms of rural India were, and then to 
know in what measure the indigenous agencies were mecting those needs, in order that 
we might properly appraise the need of agricultural missionaries to supplement that 
which was being done by others, 
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There has never been a time when governments were taking more interest in 
rural people, or rather I should say there never was a time when governments wore 
taking more interest in agriculturo, than at the present time. I think you will 
see the difference betveen these two statements. You know what the situation is 
in the United States. What you do not know Dr. Baker is going to tell you later, 
so I shall not indulge in any statements in regard to the United States. I wish 
to talk some about other governments, other than India, China, and Japan, because 
of the tremondous amount of energy that is being given to the question of agricul- 
ture in the various countries of the world. 


Our primary interest is in motives which have led to the new interest 
that governments are taking. In the main, the motives may be classified as econ- 
omic, political, or military. Well-being is sometimes less desired than power. 
This may have grown out of the fact that at tho close of the World War, a continued 
armistice was negotiated instead of a treaty of peace. And, as a result of that 
continued armistice, all of the countries of Europe have felt that they must be 
ready for the next world war, or the re-breaking out of the old one. 


On the other side, with respect to the motivation of this greater interest, 
is a greater consciousness on the part of agricultural groups themselves. Rural 
people, farmers of the different parts of the world, have become more class con- 
scious. Agricujtural people of the world have been among the last to take on a 
class consciousness that looks towards a fight for the rights of the farmers them- 
selves in the inter-group struggle that exists in the various countries. It was 
more than forty years ago that an Amorican economist by the name of Sparr, in 
writing on the distribution of wealth in the United States, said that the next 
great struggle will not be between geographical areas, but between classes; it will 
not be between the North and the South, but between country and city. 


A part of the increased interest on the part of governments is a political 
interest, It is in part a military interest; in part it is a broad, general 
economic interest; in part it is the resultant of the knocking at the door of 
government by another class group, a pressure group, being brought forward from the 
country, in a measure to counterbalance the pressure groups from tho other side. 

I believe it is important to bring out this fact, and to inspect all tho motivations 
in the movement on the part of governments with respect to their interest in agri- 
culture, because tho character of the motivations has much to do with the character 
of what is done, and the fundamental significance of what is done, from the stand- 
point of building higher rural civilizations. My pessimism is aroused when 1 think 
how little governments are doing in these days in the way of building higher types 
of rural civilization as distinguished from what they are doing, seemingly, to 
satisfy the demands of a more or less militant egriculture on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the building up of an economy that will be most serviceable in the 
next war. 


Many of the activities that have been carried on by governments during 
these recont times have to do with the restoring of the incomes of farmers to levels 
comparable with the incomes of other groups; that is, regaining for agriculture, 
prices for its products comparable with the prices of the things farmers buy. 
Whether you study the European countries or the countries of the Southern Hemisphere, 
you find a common desire to get something more for agriculture in the inter-change 
of agricultural products for industrial products. This has boen true because of a 
felt neei for restoring the balance of purchasing power between agriculture and 
industry in the various countries of the world. This need for a balance arises out 
of difficulties in international trade. The fear is that theso may militate against 
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an adequate world peace and an international economy, whereby the basic principles 
of a world economy can be worked out. The struggle for better prices on the part 
of agriculture is particularly noticeable in the European countries where industry 
over=balances agriculture. It has been relatively easy to stimulate agriculture 
in those countries that are more largely industrial by simply making it difficult 
to bring in agricultural products. The tariff on imports was the simple method 

of increasing the prices of grain and other agricultural products in the countries 
that had a deficit; and even in the countries like Holland, where they had an 
agricultural surplus, they found it relatively easy to maintain prices at home far 
above those they got abroad. While in Rome, I was able to import butter from 
Wolland without paying any import duty, so that I was paying about one-third as 
much, after paying the postage, for the butter I was eating at my table as the 
citizens of Holland were paying for butter purchased in their own country. They 
were maintaining prices at home and reducing priccs on exports; but by this means, 
as the agricultural population was small relative to the industrial population, 
the high domestic price was absorbed to the benefit of the farmers. 


The countries of the Balkan States, or the countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere that are primarily agricultural, usod different methods to increase the 
incomes of the farm population. The method most used was that of inflation - re- 
ducing the value of the money unit at homo in order that the farmers got more of 
these money units for their products, even though the same products were being 
sold for the same prices in gold in the world market. Both of those major tech- 
niques, that of protection in the countries where thore is a doficit, and that of 
inflation in the countries where there is a surplus, aro not a part of true world 
economy. So far as the inflation is concerned, this method cannot possibly be 
continued. Tho effects are only temporary. 


Now when we get down in somewhat more detail to some of the more concrete 
things, besides these questions of prices, that are boing offected in these 
European countries, in particular with regard to the rural people, we find, for 
examplo, a very interesting movement in Germany which may or may not be too closely 
tied up with the war motivation. I remember whon I was taking a course of lectures 
on Agricultural Economics in Germany in 1900, one of the reasons given for the 
desirability of small farms in great numbers was that the farm was the best possible 
breeding ground for soldiers. And, within fourteen years after that time, they 
called for the soldiers. 


At the present time, there is 12 good deal of thought being given in Ger- 
many to the revival of the old peasant customs. I remember when Dr. Baker and I 
were visiting in Germany in 1934, they had a nicely staged pageant especially for 
our benefit. And here and there in the country we noticed the carrying forward of 
festivals in which costuming and folk dances were being brought into prominence 
for the entertainments of rural pooples. 


You have heard about the book entitled, "New Nobility Out of Blood and 
Soil," written by the Minister of Agriculture of Germany, and the fact that in 
Germany today many people of higher class are putting the term "Bauer" before their 
names; that is, "Farmer John Jones." The belief is that a new dignity is being 
siven to the agricultural people of Germany at the present time, the full signifi- 
cance of which I am not in any way able to pass upon because of the complexity of 
the motivations in that country eat the present time. They are at the same time 


doing other things. They are extending clectricity into the country and are spread- 
ing educationel and vocational information. 
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In France, the major movements have been for increased incomes for farmers, 
and these have gotten to the stage where many of the farmers of France are finding 
it difficult to sell their wheat because they have been over=-producing and havo 
become exporters of wheat instoad of importers, and the protective system had to be 
supplemented by some means of getting rid of the surplus. They got rid of the 
surplus wheat by denaturing it and having it fed to the livestock, Along with 
this has come other things. The number of communes supplied with electricity rose 
from 7500 to 35,000 in the after-war period. All of France is divided into 
38,000 communes for administrative purposes, each of which is a little larger than 
one of our townships. Of these, 35,000 are supplied with electricity at the present 
time. About 9,000 communes have received subsidies for improving their supplies of 
drinking water, showing that there has been an interest in these physical elements, 
at least, of the standard of living. 


The standards of living of the peasants of the greater partof Italy are 
more nearly comparable to those of China than any other pert of the world I have 
visited. But, some things have been done in recent years. Marsh lands have been 
brought under cultivation, and sanitary homes provided for the families on the 
reclaimed land. Grazing land such as that of tne plains about Rome have been 
brought under intensive cultivation by deep plowing which breaks up the hardpan. 
They have been able to make a new agriculture in the Campagna Romana, and with it 
has come a great improvement in the life of the people, and particularly in the 
numbers of people that could live fairly well. There is near Rome a 2500 acre 
estate. Formerly, six shepherd familicse camo to graze their sheep on this land 
each winter. They paid rental to a prince in Rome. Recently that area has been 
converted into a dairy, fruit and grain farm, under the management of a competent 
man, and in 1934 the estate was supporting sixty-five familics. A high class 
school and modern homes were provided for the people on this great estate. The 
milk from two hundred cows was going into Rome every day. It was a tremendous 
change, and much of this sort of thing is going on. One of the motives was to 
find place for a growing population. We were no longer taking into the United 
States the former quotas of Italians, and the surplus population had to find an 
opportunity somewhere, and hore was one way to do it. 


The clearing out of the mosquitoes and the putting of the land into condi- 
tion for agricultural use, the building of modern homes for farmers, with every 
window screened against mosquitoes - (the mosquitoes were so bad in this area that 
during the period when they were being eliminated the people had to go into their 
homes when it was dark, and stay there, in order to avoid inoculation with 
malarial fever) - was a significant movement from the point of viow of providing 
homes for people. 


With regard to motivations, up to January, 1935, one could look upon it 
from the outside and feol that the rural people were being considerably benefited, 
and could see no ulterior motives beyond the desire that these people should have 
a higher standard of living. Tho relation between landlord and tenant was improved 
materially. A greater security was provided for the tenant farmer. 


In Spain, prior to the revolution, there was an agricultural movement 
started by college students who went into the rural areas and acquainted the people 
there with the classic works of art. One of the things that impressed a friend of 
mine who spent a good deal of time in Spain, and who gave me this particular point, 
was that there was a quick response on the part of the rurnl people, that the 
aesthetic sense was being aroused. This was a popular movement, assisted by the 
government; it was not simply a student movement - it was carried forward by 
government aid. 
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In regard to Russia, the situation is one where agriculture, not rural 
people, is given thought and attention. Many rural people have actually been 
destroyed in the interest of a city proletariat that is endeavoring to supplemont 
its industrial program by getting food supplios with little regard for tho wolfare 
of the rural population, 


Perhaps I have given too much attention to the situations in the Occident 
before turning to tho Orient, but it would seem that the West must put its own 
house in order if it would make the maximum contribution to the East. There re- 
mains an important supplementary function to be performed by home missionaries in 
reshaping motives, if the West is to build a rural civilization possessing a cul- 
ture Christian in quality. 


It is with some hesitation that I turn again to India, China, and Japan. 
The things that the Laymen's Commission had to say back in 1932 are much more fresh 
in my mind than the things that have happened in these countries sinco. As I look 
over the situation in India and Japan and note the great amount of government 
activity in agriculture which exists in these countrics, the agricultural colloges, 
the research work, and the oxtonsion service, at least set up on paper, with a 
view to getting down to the villages, the question arises as to the place of agri- 
cultural missions in these countries. In India, a government rural credit system 
goes alongside of this research and education. 


As one steps back to look at theso movements as a whole, one asks again 
regarding the motives, and one realizes that much of this activity is focused upon 
the commercial agriculture = the agriculture that gives a basis for international 
trade - rather than upon the improvement of the life of the people in the villages. 
Nevertheless, it has in it that which, when drawn upon properly, might be of 
significance in improving the quality of the life of the rural people. One of tho 
things which impressed me in India was the spirit that was found among the students 
in the mission schools. The students were giving thought to the kind of lives 
they were hoping to live and the motives that were to determine their actions. 

The spirit I found at the govornment agricultural colleges in the provinces of 
India was quite different. Tho motives there were primarily economic. In genoral, 
the students were selected at the government agricultural colleges with a view to 
training them for the civil servico; for example, tho agricultural extension ser- 
vice. I found also that the extension service was not roaching down adequately to 
the villages or making the impression on the villages that it should, even from 
this technical agricultural side. I doubt if we noed an increase in highly trained 
technical specialists in the agricultural missions of either India or Japan because 
of the high degree of technical skill brought to bear in research and education on 
the part of these government agencies. One of the things that impressed me was 

the spiritual quality of the Enzlishmen, or rather Scotchmen, who were out there 

in charge of the governmont agricultural activitics; but more and more they ore 
disappearing and the Hindus are occupying the principal positions in those schools. 


While in South India visiting Hatch's rural reconstruction unit, I came to 
see that a very important relation might exist all over India between mission-led 
rural reconstruction units and the government servicos that are available, but not 
adequately used. We visited the center at Trivandrum, and also many of the village 
centers. I want to tell you what we saw going on in one of the village centers. 

In the first place, no road led into the village center; there was a path, and over 
this path things were carried in and out of the center. As we went along the path, . 
we heard drums, and soon we saw a group of boy scouts, nicely plumed and 
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costumed, coming to mect us. They have a troop of scouts there who do many of 

the things our boy scouts do in America, and get as big a thrill out of it. They 
took us back into the agricultural experiment grounds of this village. They had 

an agricultural organization there. The chairman was a Brahman, All castes were 
represented in this organization. The way in which the government service was 

drawn upon by the local village group which had been organized by Hatch, was a 

fine example of the effectiveness of local leadership. Twenty-five farmers were 
participating in the experimental work. Each one had a part in the experiment. 

Each one was growing certain crops that he was not used to growing, and the county 
agent came to advise the farmers about how to conduct their experiments. Through 
organization, this village had prepared a place where this government agent could 
find a close contact with the farmers and render a valuable service. When I left 
India, I had the fecling that much could be accomplished by providing the organiza- 
tion with right motives and spiritual leadership in these villages, that would give 
the people ambition and desire for improvement of their agriculture and the quality 
of their life, and by calling in the government agencies that have been set up for 
the improvement of agriculture and health. A good general knowledge of agricultural 
science is required for this leadership, but highly trained experts are not required. 


In Japan, the farmers are themselves already organized from the bottom up. 
I think, from the things I have heard this morning, that there has been a great 
deal of progress in India since 1932. While Japan was well organized for dissemi- 
nating agricultural information, the thing that was lacking was the spiritual 
elements in the motivations and in the entire structure of the civilization of 
rural Japan. 


In China, conditions were different. There has been real reason for 
mission agricultural colleges which set examples of scientific work both from the 
standpoint of physical and biological science, rural e conomics, and rural 
sociology. There has been an important work for the agricultural colleges of both 
Nanking and Lingnan. It may be that when the government carries forward to the 
point where it will develop the institutions it now has had on paper for some time, 
there may be less need for this than formerly, but at the present time, certainly, 
it is these Christian interests that are taking the lead in setting the example 
and developing the pattern that will ultimtely become important in the life of 
China, both from the standpoint of developing the sciences and the carrying of 
the findings into the villages. 


It is significant that the motives of governments in aiding agriculture 
are, in the main, economic, political, or military. There is a tremendous function 
to be performed on the part of Christian interests in all countries to see that 
into this is brought also a Christian motivation in the building of a higher type 
of rural civilization. 


